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Frigidaire again reminds you 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR 


REFRIGERATOR HAPPY 


If you know the answers to these nine questions 


your refrigerator can give you better wartime service! 


Q. Dol ever have to oil and clean the motor? 
A. No, if it is a sealed mechanism. Yes, if 


it is an “Open type” mechanism (usually 
belt driven). Ask your dealer what kind of 
oil to use, where to use it and how often. 
When oiling, clean and check the belt. It 
may nee ed tightening or replacing. See page 


27 7 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. Why shouldn't hot dishes go in the 
refrigerator? 

A. Placing hot foods in your refrigerator 

may raise the temperature of the food com- 

partment. Wastes current, too. Before stor- 

ing, hot dishes may be cooled in pan of ice 

water. See page 24 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


If it sulks 





Q. What do I do if it won't run? 


A. 1. Be sure “on and off” 
is “ON,” defroster switch is “OFF,” and 
plug is in wall outlet. 2. If so, check outlet 
with a floor or table lamp to see if current is 
on here. 3. If not, check for blown fuse in 
distribution panel at meter. 4. If current is 
on at outlet, insert refrigerator plug again 
and try moving temperature control to “the 
coldest position. If trouble persists, call a 
service man, 


switch (if any) 


Q. Does the condenser ever need attention? 


A. The condenser is to your refrigerator 
what the radiator is to your automobile. 
Dirt and dust interfere with its cooling efh- 
ciency and increase the running of the 
motor. Clean with a long handle , Braet or 
vacuum cleaner attachment. Before clean- 
ing, turn re frigerator off by pulling plug from 
outlet. See page 26 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 
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Food Fights for Freedom! 
Grow more in ‘44! Avoid all 
waste; share and play square 
with food. 


Q. What do I do if it runs too much? 


A. 1. Clean the condenser. 2. Are you 
cooling a big food load or too much warm 
food ? Freezing a lot of ice cubes? 3. Try 
turning temperature control before calling 
service man. 


If it loafs on the job 





Q. What dol do if it runs, but won't 
refrigerate? 
A. 1. Remove plug from wall receptacle. 
Defrost pati tely. 3. Start mechanism 
a check to see if freezer gets cold. 4. Re- 
peat if necessary before calling service man. 


Q. How often should I defrost refrigerator? 


A. Always defrost before the frost builds 
up to 4%" (about the thickness of a lead 
pencil). For an easy way to defrost your 
refrigerator in just 15 minutes, see page 27 


of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. What is the doorseal and what does it do? 


A. The door seal is the rubber gasket on 
the inside of the door. When the door is 
closed it keeps heat out of the refrigerator. 
The seal should be tight at all times. Check 
it by closing the door on a narrow slip of 
paper. If you can slip the paper up and down, 
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the seal is imperfect. If the gasket is worn 
out, soft, and sticky, have it replaced. S 
page 26 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


If it mopes 





Q. What do I do if ice freezing is too slow? 


A. 1. The te m erature control may be im- 
prope rly set. ” ‘e trays may not be ré sting 
flat on ei shelf. 3. Some trays freeze 
naturally faster than others. Metal trays, for 
example, freeze much faster than rubber. 
4. Trays will freeze faster in some parts of 
the freezer than in others. 

If any trouble persists, call a service man. 


FREE! Ask Frigidaire Dealer 
for New Booklet* 


Just of | om "101 Refrigerator Helps”’ for all re- 
frigerator users! New 
tips on care and use 
of your refrigerator. 
Rules for freezing 
desserts, how to keep 
dairy products, many 
other helpful facts. 
Get your free copy 
from any Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write 
Frigidaire,466 Taylor 





St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 144 
Comme rcial St., Leaside, Ontario. 
Listen to 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
«+ Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


Find your approved Frigidaire Ser- 
vice Dealer under “Refrigerators” 
in classified telephone directory. 

Look for this heading! 
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FDR'S HEALTH is the latest guessing-game in Washington. Report says that he 
was examined by cardiologists for two days before starting on his re- 
cent vacation. A press correspondent who saw him just before he left 
says "He looked swell." A railroad man-who accompanied the party 
south says "He appeared in the best of health." FDR is still just 
about the shrewdest gent in these parts. He'd be likely to have a 
thorough physical before deciding whether to run for a 4th tern. 


STETTINIUS of the State Dept. may not have taken the full March 27 advice of 
this department to go on to Moscow and save the Polish-American vote 
next November. But, at last reports, he was confabbing with Averill 
Harriman, U.S.A. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., in North Africa. 


MILK SHORTAGE is coming up, despite fact that production is two billion lbs. 
more than was forecast a few months ago. Extra supply will be turned 
into dried milk and cheese for Armed Forces. Supply to civilians will 
be allocated by WFA, as originally planned. 


TIME OF D-DAY may be this month, may be in June. A lot depends on the ase 
“Channel tides (see World-at-War) . One thing to remember is this. . 
success or failure of the invasion of the European mainland must be 
pretty well determined by the time the Democratic National Convention 
meets in July. 


GERMAN EDUCATION will be one of the major problems for the Allies to undertake 
after the war, according to Louis Nizer, author of "What to do with 
Germany". Nizer addressed the American Legion here on April 30. The 
story's been in all the papers, but the points he-made cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. Germany, he claims, is already planning for a 
third world war and will carry it through unless the Allies see to it 
that Germans stop teaching their children that wars are glorious and 
that the Germans are a "Chosen Race". 


BRITAIN is 70% self-sufficient in production of food, as against 40% self- 
sufficiency in that category before the war. 


REPUBLICAN NOMINATION of Governor Dewey for the Presidency seems to be pretty 
well settled. The selection of a Vice—Presidential candidate is 
another matter. Right now it seems to lie between Eric Johnston, 
President of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Governor Warren of 
California. 


EXTENSION SERVICE of USDA is making plans to establish special farm committees 
in every county to give information and advice to returning war veter- 
ans who want to take up farming. Special local committees will be 
organized by county agents. 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATIVE of a new type is being organized in Clinton County, 
Ohio. Known as Cooperative Agricultural Enterprise, Inc. It is work- 
ing on a long-time post war project to include all major agricultural 
and cooperative enterprises in and around the county seat of Wilming- 
ton. Program calls for purchase of a 30 acre tract near city limits 
to house co-op stockyards, freezer plant, chick hatchery, grain ele- 
vator, farm supply warehouse, trucking service and possibly soybean 
oil mill. There will be facilities for farm meetings and social 
affairs. Watch this as a model for decentralization after the war. 


FOOD FOUNDATION that will make a long-term study of distribution problems and 


industrial potentials in rural America will be announced late this 
summer by one of largest eastern universities. 
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T has always been a Goodyear work- 
ing principle that nothing is good 
enough which can be made better. 
And it has been Goodyear experience 
that the source of betterment is less 


often the materials used than what is 
done with them. 


On this premise Goodyear since its earli- 










1906 — Introduced the straight-side tire 
— the original quick-demountable tire. » . 
1908— Developed the tire-building machine’ 
— made quality mass production possible. « 
1913 — Brought out multiple-cord tires—greatly 
increasing mileage and dependability. « 1I7— 
Pioneered pneumatic truck tires the foundation 
of modern truck and bus transportation. « 1922 
—Developed Captax accelerator for curing rubber 
= 4 major advance in tire quality. « 1927-29— 
Synthetic rubber patents—United States and Great 
Britain. « 1935—Brought out LifeGuards—took 
danger ou*of blowouts. « 1937 —Built America's 
first all-synthetic rubber tire. « 1941—After 
several years of pilot plant operation, estab- 
lished commercial unit plant for making syn- 
thetic rubber. » 1941-43 — Many secret 
military developments of wide postwar 
usefulness. 
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Captax, LifeGuard — T.M.’s 
The Goodyear Tire. & Rubber Co. 












est days has pursued research to advance 
the usefulness and value of its products. 


It was this unresting quest for improve- 
ment which fathered the first straight- 
side tire, the first pneumatic cord tire 
for trucks and farm tractors, the first 
low-pressure tire for airplanes, the first 
American all-synthetic tire, plus a host 
af other Goodyear advances. 


During this past year Goodyear dedi- 
cated a new home for its scientific re- 
sources — what is believed to be in per- 
sonnel, facilities and equipment the 
finest laboratory for its purpose in the 
world. 


Its bold and various activities now are 
concentrated on war products, but the 
lessons learned will inevitably enrich 
the fullness of life when applied to the 
needs of peace. 








THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


“The Goodyear Research Labora- 
tory is dedicated to unlocking the 
vast storehouse of nature, to the 
enlargement of life thereby, and 
so to the service of man. We 
have come far in this world, far 
enough to know there are great 
other worlds of knowledge yet 
to explore. We have only begun 
to learn;.the best is yet to come.” 


From the developments spurred by war, 
such possibilities are foreseeable as plas- 
tic glass, feather-light insulating ma- 
terials, hundred-mile conveyor belt sys- 
tems, plastic water pipes burstproof 
against freezing, metal-wood lamina- 
tions for plane and car bodies, mildew- 
proof tents and awnings, static-free 
radio, crashproof fuel tanks, and many 
like wonders on which we now are at 
work, 





Firm in its purpose to stand forth always 
as “science headquarters” of the rubber 
industry, Goodyear aims to make it true 
of its products, as of life in America, 
that “the best is yet to come,” 





Hear Goodyear's Two Great Radio Shows — 

WALTER PIDGEON in “The Star and the Story” 

—CBS— Sunday evenings. ‘‘HOOK ‘n’ LADDER 

FOLLIES’ —NBC—Saturday mornings. See local 
paper for time and station. 
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The Camel’s Nose Under the Tent — 


SURFACE unity of Great Britain and 
America rippled last week over who 
shall have what and where after the war, 
in which millions of men are fighting and 
dying on all global fronts for a victory that 
still is veiled in the mist of the future. 

Latest development over the behind- 
the-scenes tug of war involves the bases 
(PATHFINDER, May 1) which Great Brit- 
ain exchanged for $300,000,000 
worth of over-age destroyers in 
1940 under a gg-year lease 
agreement, 

It was an out and out ex- 
change but recent bickerings 
over whether we should retain 
permanent control of these 
bases has brought to light these 
amazing facts: 

1. Last year, Great Britain 
submitted a bill for land and 
building rental for the Bermuda 
base, demanding payment in 
gold. It was refused. 

2. Last week another request 
for payment hit a House Naval 
Affairs Committee. This time 
it was for about $139,000 (in- 
cluding $15,000 for a recrea- 
tional field) for rent of land 
and buildings on the same base 
developed by U. S. A. It was 
submitted as lend-lease in re- 
verse. 

Among those who spurned 
approval of requested payment 
for which this nation had ex- 
changed $300,000,000 worth of 
destroyers, was Rep. Melvin 
Maas (R. Minn.). 

“IT notice,” said Maas, “that 
Churchill expects to keep the 
destroyers we sent to England.” 

His reference to Churchill 
concerned the latter’s assertion 
before the House of Commons 
in London, that “there is not the slightest 
question of any cession of British terri- 
tories, notethe slightest.” This was in reply 
to a question from a Laborite member 
about a Congressional committee’s recom- 
mendation that U. S. A. acquire perma- 
nent possession of the bases leased from 
Britain. 

Representative Maas pointed out this 
country already had spent millions of dol- 
lars in development of the bases on Trini- 
dad, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the Ba- 
hamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Antigua, and 
British Guiana. 

“But what is more astounding,” said 
Maas, “is Prime Minister Curtin’s (Aus- 


tralia) statement indicating the. British 
Empire would take over her mandated ter- 
ritory in the Pacific, and that discussions 
should be held after the war on disposal 
of bases we*have built on Jap mandated 
islands which we have reconquered, 

“This is a clear indication that she in- 
tends to share or seek to acquire some of 
these Jap mandated islands herself, despite 
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the fact we have already reclaimed a num- 
ber of these sites and developed them into 
bases of protection at a tremendous cost 
of lives and money.” 

Maas was the first to come out publicly 
and demand that U. S. A, retain these Pa- 
cific bases for our own protection and as a 
guarantee of future peace (PATHFINDER, 
April 10), 

U. S. A. expenditures in rebuilding these 
bases never has been revealed nor will be 
until after the war. The cost, plus argu- 
ments for self-protection and guarantees 
of future peace have provoked a general 
stiffening attitude among Congressmen re- 
garding disposition of naval bases gen- 


erally after the war has been ended. 

This too was one of the reasons for the 
statement from Chairman Hebert (D. La.) 
of the House Naval Affairs subcommittee, 
who said: “the suggestion that this coun- 
try gain perpetual title to bases obtained 
from England is” sound and reasonable 
and we still pursue our recommendations 
(PATHFINDER, May 1). 

“There was no intent and no 
language in our report that can 
be interpreted as meaning that 
we recommended that these 
bases be secured by perpetual 
title arbitrarily,” he added. “We 
want this nation and Great 
Britain to sit down and see if 
some way can be found to 
achieve this.” 

Privately, many Congressmen 
interpreted this as a mailed fist 
in a velvet glove, particularly 
since Representative Maas 
— out that under most 
end-lease agreements, Great 
Britain has been charging 
U. S. A, cost of materials and 
labor plus 10% for management 
and overhead. New Zealand 
was one example of this, he 
said. 

Lend-lease from our end lists 
only basic charges of materials 
and does not include labor or 
overhead and management. An- 
other factor brought to light by 
Representative Maas as a re- 
sult of investigation of the bases 
is that Great Britain has been 
acquiring American gold. 

American money spent in 
Crown coloniés and in England 
is used by Great Britain to buy 
American gold says Maas. Esti- 
mates are that so far she has 
acquired millions of dollars in 
gold from the American holdings. 

But whether or not Britain’s requested 
rent payment for the Bermuda base is per- 
manently refused, Maas believes it will be 
so entered on Britain’s books for the final 
lend-lease accounting and U. S. A. will 
pay the bill. 

It is, commented one Congressman iron- 
ically, an example of what Churchill meant 
when he said he did not become Prime 
Minister of Great Britain to preside over 
the demise of the British Empire. 

The entire question of the bases, Maas 
insists, is one that should be settled now 
and not by the next generation as sug- 
gested by Secretary of State Hull. 
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The Week at Home 
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Press Association 


GENTLY NOW! U. S. soldiers trundle out Sewell Avery, Montgomery Ward chairman, who re- 
fused to budge when Government seized plant following defiance of WLB ruling. (See Page 13.) 


Dewey and Roosevelt 


FDR slate cops Massachusetts while Gov. 
Dewey supporters collect Pennsylvania. 


More and more national political con- 
vention delegates are lining up behind 
Roosevelt and Dewey. In Pennsylvania’s 
primary, New York’s Gov. Thomas Dewey 
received a big “write in” vote that ap- 
parently assured him of that state’s 70 
uninstructed delegates. 

Two days later he addressed the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association in 
New York calling for “solid relations” be- 
tween U. S, A., Russia, and Great Britain. 
He advocated: (1) international coopera- 
tion backed by adequate force to prevent 
future war, and (2) relations with other 
nations to promote world wide economic 
stability and high employment levels at 
home. If we “relapse into the old suspi- 
cions of Russia the future is indeed dark,” 
he said. 

Meanwhile, supporters of the President 
in Massachusetts congratulated themselves 
on their showing in that state’s primary in 
which advocates of FDR’s renomination 
(although unpledged) defeated a slate of 
convention delegates backing former Gov. 
Joseph B. Ely, fourth term opponent. 

And in New York, Edgar G. Brown, di- 
rector of the National Negro Council in 


New York, predicted Thomas E. Dewey 
would “receive the almost unanimous sup- 
port of negroes in 23 states.” 

From New Guinea came a new state- 
ment from General MacArthur, in which 
he definitely took himself out of the presi- 
dential race. Noting “a widespread public 
opinion,” the General said, “I request that 
no action be taken that would link my 
name in.any way with the nomination.” 
He said he does not “covet it nor would 
I accept it.” 


Simplified Taxes 


New plan puts premium on babies; sin- 
gle persons pay more under new method, 


Income tax returns will be simpler next 
year but the simplicity will cost some tax- 
payers more money. 

Under this House legislation some 30,- 
000,000 taxpayers will not have to file re- 
turns (withholding will account for their 
taxes), and some 20,000,000 will have 
simpler forms on which to report their 
income. 

All in all, it will mean slightly more 
revenue for the government since single 
persons without dependents and married 
couples without children will be taxed a 
bit more. For married couples with chil- 
dren, taxes will be slightly less since a flat 
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exemption of $500 per person is stipulated 
for surtax purposes. 

The existing 3% Victory tax is replaced 
with a new normal tax of 3% on all net 
over $500 and the present normal and sur- 
tax levies are combined into a single sur- 
tax with rates starting at 20%. 

Still to be considered in committee is 
Rep. Knutson’s (R. Minn.) bill to reduce 
the 30% night club excise tax to 10%. A 
fight is ahead on that proposal. 


WLB Reverses Itself 


Ward competitor held not essential to 
war effort as USA refuses to intervene. 


The Sixth Regional War Labor Board 
has refused to order the Minneapolis store 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. to bargain with 
a certified union on grounds that it is not 
essential to the war effort. 

The history of the case is a two year 
fight between rival labor unions for the 
right to represent 1,100 Sears Minneapolis’ 
employees. 

The mail order house is in the same line 
of business as Montgomery Ward and the 
ruling in the Minneapolis case was in sharp 
contrast with the President’s executive or- 
der seizing Ward’s plant in Chicago. (See 
page 13). The Sears Roebuck dispute cen- 
tered on which union, CIO or AFL was the 
bargaining agent for employes. The com- 
pany refused to deal with the CIO local 
claiming that to do so would result in a 
strike of AFL members. WLB voted 4 to 2 
against exercising jurisdiction. 

Back in Washingto, WLB Chairman 
William H. Davis, defended seizure of 
Ward’s as a move to forestall “epidemic 
potentialities’—that is a spread of the 
strike to other units of Ward’s plants. The 
army, meanwhile, had cleared out of 
Ward’s and attorneys for the company and 
the government looked to the court for a 
decision. 


OPA on the Pan 


Criticism and defenses of price rules 
fill the air at Congressional hearings. 


Charges and rebuttals flew thick and 
fast as both houses of Congress weighed 
extension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act under which OPA operates. 

In the food field, Senator Robert A. 
Taft (R. Ohio), proposed to ban subsidies 
after Jan. 1, 1945, except when authorized 
by direct Congressional appropriation. 

But OPA Administrator Chester Bowles 
and Economic Stabilizer Fred Vinson stood 
pat on warnings any change in existing 
rules would bring danger of inflation. 

Bowles himself, however, announced one 
change after Robert Seidel of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation charged OPA’s 
“highest price line” policy with putting 
low-price clothing stores out of business by 
prohibiting them from handling higher 
price lines than before the rules went into 
effect. New rule permits wholesalers and 
retailers to stock same percentage of total 
output of any kind of clothing as before, 
even if that means higher priced lines. 
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Inflation Creeps Up 
Senate group urges higher wages for 
white collar group, especially tutors, 

A Senate subcommittee last week noted 
20,000,000 civilians are victims of “slow, 
creeping, inflation” and suggested this 
plight of white collar workers should be 
eased through more rigid price controls 
and elimination of all wage restraints on 
monthly incomes below $200 for heads of 
families and $150 for single persons. 

Other recommendations: (1) local, state, 
and county governments to increase sala- 
ries for low-paid workers, particularly 
teachers; (2) if this is not done the Fed- 
eral government should afford higher in- 
come tax exemptions for this group; (3) 
increased social security and public as- 
sistance benefits. 

The committee concluded: Average pay 
of some 4,500,000 white collar workers is 
$28.69 weekly; 5% of all school teachers 
get less than $600 annually, though the 
average for all instructors is $32 weekly. 


Industry Speaks 


Management brands unions’ salary boost 
demands as “inflationary,” “political.” 


Higher pay for steel workers would 
throw a monkey wrench into the war ef- 
fort and cut the general standard of living 
by “setting inflationary forces in motion,” 
industry spokesmen told WLB, in opposing 
CIO and AFL demands to break the Little 
Steel Formula (PATHFINDER, April 3, p. 8) 
with a 17¢ an hour raise. 

“The public would have to foot the 
bill,” warned Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel, who estimated the 
union demands would cost 31 principal 
companies $700,000,000. Lawson Stone, 
president of one of the industry’s smaller 
units, Follansbee Steel Corp., branded the 
wage increase campaign as “a_ political 
crusade on the part of the unions.” 





Acme 


FIFTY YEARS AGO Gen. Jacob Coxey (right) 
marched on Washington. He returned last 
week, met Hobo King Davis and urged non- 
interest bonds in a capito! step speech. 
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SECOND SET of quintuplets, the Diligenti babies of Argentina; their birth was kept strict 
secret because wealthy Papa Diligenti did not want to be exploited as were the Dionnes. 


The industry’s arguments were sup- 
ported by a New York University econ- 
omist, Jules Backman, who predicted the 
workers would get only “pseudo pros- 
perity” from higher wages. “The size of 
the goods pie is fixed,” he said. “Placing a 
larger number of dollars in the hands of 
the workers can not increase the size of 
that pie.” 


Ration tokens are giving a lot of peo- 
ple nightmares these days, The little disks 
are being dropped in street railway and bus 
coin boxes in Atlanta, Ga., and Coving- 
ton, Ky.; rental washing machines in New 
York apartment houses; vending machines 
all over the country, and some “donor” 
even dropped a token in a church collec- 
tion plate in New York state. 


Million Dollar Gift 


Baruch makes gift to further physical 
medicine, increase number of doctors. 

For the second time in two years Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, presidential adviser, has 
given away over $1,000.000. In 1942 he 
gave a million to 15 relief agencies. Now 
he has given $1,100,000 to the Baruch 
Committee on Physical Medicine to fur- 
ther physical medicine. 

That art is the use of light, heat, water, 
cold, electricity, massage, manipulation, ex- 
ercise, spas, climatology and hydrology 
(the science of baths, sprays, etc.). 

Sister Kenny’s method ( Australian nurse 
who has achieved successes with infantile 
paralysis victims through muscular manip- 
ulation) is physical medicine. The commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford University, hopes to increase the 
number of our doctors of physical medi- 
cine to 1,000, There now are but 200. 
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EAST: A Cambridge, Mass., bookseller 


was fined $200 for possessing and selling 


Strange Fruit, a novel judged by the court 
to be obscene. 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York, has 
protested to the Army and Navy over re- 
location of Japanese Americans in Eastern 
seaboard states. 

In Washington, WFA announced more 
and better ice cream in May and June be- 
cause manufacturers quotas will be in- 
creased and richer mixtures permitted. 

Frank Knox, 70, Secretary of the Navy, 
died of a heart attack in his Washington, 
D, C. home. He had been ill two weeks. 

New synthetic rubber tires are now 
available to all B and C gasoline ration 
coupon holders, the OPA announced. 
WEST: San Francisco’s board of super- 
visors asked Federal District Courts to 
change the method of selecting jurors 
claiming only more prosperous citizens are 
now picked. . 

In San Francisco, W. G. Bonelli, sena- 
torial candidate, opposed reduced rail rates 
from the Midwest to California on grounds 
this would injure Western agriculture. 
MIDWEST: Illinois this month raised it 
old age pension allowances to meet higher 
food costs. Maximum monthly allowances 
will not be affected. 

No more Wrigley chewing gum for the 
domestic market. Reason is that hence- 
forth all standard Wrigley brands will be 
sent overseas for the fighting forces. 

Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, Keene, N.H., 

was elected president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at its St. Louis 
convention. 
SOUTH: Memphis officials rejected a 
$30,000 offer for an art collection costing 
$25,000, which some critics branded 
“phoney art.” 

Fire in the hold of a naval ship under- 
going repairs at the Norfolk, Va., Navy 
yard, killed 15 workers, injured 20 others. 

Refused membership in the white party, 
Columbia, S. C., negro headquarters of the 
Progressive Democratic party will try to 
win national convention representation. 











international Honesty 


The man who thinks everybody’s dis- 
honest.these days ought to hear the story 
of a tattered, dog-eared, dilapidated enve- 
lope that came back to F. W. Davies, in 
Arcadia, California, a few days ago. Mr. 
Davies, manager of Santa Anita Ranch, 
mailed the letter to his soldier son last 
October and enclosed two $1 bills. Al 
Davies, his boy, went first to North Africa, 
and then to Italy. The letter followed him, 
passing through many war-front post-of- 
fices and censors. Hundreds of persons 
handled it, they say, by the time it got to 
where Al Davies had been, and then back 
home to his father in Arcadia. By that 
time, when Al’s father put the bills away 
where they will never be spent for any- 
thing, there had been news. Young Davies 
was killed in action, just after the money 
started its journey half way ’round the 
world and back. 


Cats Meet All Trains 


Out in Douglas, Arizona, a band of cats 
meets Southern Pacific passenger trains as 
they pull into the station. This, we are 
told, has been going on for several years, 
ever since a chef on the Argonaut casually 
threw out a hambone. A big Persian, 


sneaking through the park flanking the 
tracks, eyed the uniformed chef a little 
dubiously and then followed its nose to 
the bone. The chef forgot the incident 
until two days later, when he came through 





on his next run and spied the Persian, 
ready and waiting for another handout. 
This time, when he threw out some meat 
scraps, he saw that the Persian had 
brought a friend. From that day on, the 
cat delegation grew, until now there are 
gray cats, black cats, old whiskers, young 
friskers. Late reports say that the record 
was attained a week or so ago when a 
feline breadline numbering 36 was on hand 
waiting for the train to come in. 





Two-Gallon Man is the name residents 
of Detroit have given Leo Polk, national 
representative of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, who just the 


& 
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other day gave his sixteenth pint of blood 
to the Red Cross. Polk started donating 
the day after Pearl Harbor. In addition 
to his blood bank contributions, he has 
submitted to five direct transfusions. 
Blood, Polk says, is thicker than a lot of 
talk about victory. 


Animal Country 


Soldiers among the many thousands of 
U. S. troops quartered in England, where 
everything would fit inside the borders of 
North Carolina, have difficulty in finding 
takers for their truest stories from home. 
One sergeant was considerably aided the 
other day when a clipping from a newspa- 
per out in Kooksie, Idaho, arrived, an- 
nouncing that Sally Walker, scourge of 
the wildcats, was dead. Sally, who had a 
record of treeing 50 cougars in central 
Idaho, had been top dog of the hounds 
since Darby, with a total of 90, got too 
old for the chase. Announcement that 
the dog was poisoned was made, the news 
story said, by George Lowe, who has 
killed at least 200 cougars in his lifetime, 
exactly 164 since he joined the State 
Game Department 19 yeats ago. Another 
soldier, this one from Utah, was greatly 
heartened when his mother sent him the 
village weekly saying that a 250-pound 
mountain lion, one of the largest ever 
bagged in the neighborhood of Malad, Ida- 
ho, had been killed by the posse and dogs 
that trailed him six days. 


Runestone’s Record 


If you have a friend who expresses 
doubt of the authenticity of the Minne- 
sota runestone, you had better urge him to 
stay safely in the East. Out where the 
stone was discovered some 46 years ago, 
few apparently have heard the misgivings 
that pop up now and then. And Minnesota 
folk are liable to be reasonably resentful 
when they do hear. Take our friend, Peter 
Schramm, out in Garvin, Minnesota, for in- 
stance. Peter tells the story as well as any. 
He had no notion, until we told him, that 
anybody questioned. the pre-Columbus 
relic. Then, when we explained—but you 
must hear the runestone tale first. 

It was a century and thirty years before 
Columbus arrived, Peter Schramm tells, 
that a band of adventuring Norwegians, 
and Swedes explored North America. This, 
Peter says, was established beyond ques- 
tion by finding, in 1898, near Kensington, 
Douglas County, Minnesota, a “runestone” 
left by these far-from-home travelers. 

What’s a runestone? It’s a stone on 
which there are runic characters (i.e., the 
old Teutonic alphabet in which all the let- 
ters were made with straight lines). It 
seems there were 30 of these explorers in 
all. eight Swedes and 22 Norwegians. who 
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came more than 1,000 miles from Hudson 
Bay, via the Nelson River, Lake Winnipeg 
and finally down Minnesota’s Red River. 
Meanwhile, somewhere along the Canadian 
coast, awaiting their return, lay their 
sturdy windjammers. 

No “Private Property—Keep Out” signs 
were on hand to warn the explorers. But 
Indians had rules. And the penalty for 
violating them was drastic. One day the 
red men caught 10 of the Vikings by sur- 
prise and massacred them. The survivors 
left the runestone behind to commemorate 
the tragedy. But it didn’t turn up until 
1898, when a farmer found it imbedded in 
the roots of a poplar tree near Kensing- 
ton. Even then, the stone was used for a 
long while as a doorstep, with no one 
aware of either its significance or worth. 
Finally it came to the attention of a Nor~ 
wegian scholar and historian. His transla- 
tion reads like this: “8 Goths and 22 Nor- 
wegians on exploration-journey from Vin- 
land over the West. We had camp by 2 
skerries (rocky islands) and one day’s 
journey north from this stone. We were 
and fished one day. When we returned 
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home found 10 men red with blood and 
dead. Ave Maria! Save us from evil!” 

On the stone’s side is carved: “Have 10 
men by the sea looking after our ships, 14 
days’ journey from this island, year 1362.” 

In addition to the stone, Peter told us, 
there are other proofs of the seafarers’ 
visit, including six “mooring rocks” dis- 
covered on lake shores and river banks. 
More, he predicted, will turn up. “Their 
boats being exceedingly valuable,” he said, 
“the explorers saw to their security at eve- 
ning. With a stone drill, a six-inch-deep 
hole was bored into the shore rock that 
served as an anchoring pier. In this hole 
a ring-bolt, attached to the boats by a 
rope, was inserted and thus the craft were 
moored securely every night. This moor- 
ing method is of Scandinavian origin, and 
is still being used.” 

That was when we asked Peter Schramm 
about the rumor of the stone being 
“planted.” The report, he said, was new 
to him, but he would run it down. He ran 
up. instead. to the University of Minne- 
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sota. There he obtained a better picture, 
and even greater certainty. 

But the runestone’s authenticity was 
questioned when it was first found, sure 
enough. “Somebody asked the farmer who 
found it if he himself had chiseled the 
characters,” Peter said, ‘and that made 
him plenty sore. I ought to have remem- 
bered because it was my mother-in-law, 
then residing on an adjoining farm, to 
whom he expressed his indignation. The 
farmer was Olaf Ohman, come to think of 
it. And the fellow who succeeded in trans- 
lating the inscription was H. R. Holand, a 
Norwegian scholar and historian residing 
in Wisconsin at the time.” 

For a while, the runestone was in pos- 
session of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety. Now, when you go to the Chamber 
of Commerce in Alexandria to ask about 
Minnesota generally, they show you the 
stone—and tell you that Columbus was a 
little late. 


State Notes: Denison, Texas, con- 
vinced that it never rains cats and dogs, 
began wondering all over again the other 
day when, during a heavy rain, a big, 
Canadian goose came down on the home 
of W. T. Adams with an impact that 
rocked the house. Washington State has 
decided to classify bullfrogs as fur-bear- 
ing animals so that they may be raised 
under the existing laws that govern fur- 
farmers. Arizona will most likely resent 
the Fort Worth, Texas, report of a negro 
soldier who reported at the Army Finance 
Office there, seeking his mustering-out pay. 
When his application, indicating foreign 
service, found no counterpart in the rec- 
ords, the man was asked where he had 
been on duty. “Arizona,” he said. 


Maine’s International (2) 


American signposts, we are reminded by 
John C. Parlin, of Canton, Maine, com- 
menting on the “international” road sign 
up his way at North Waterford (not Wa- 
terville), can be sometimes deceptive, 
however well-meaning. “Probably the pho- 
tograph of the sign is correct,” he says, 
“but there is at least one egregious blun- 
der. It gives the distance to Mexico as 37 
miles and to Peru as 46 miles. As Peru 
lies opposite Mexico on the Androscoggin 
River, and on the side nearer Waterford, 
it seems puzzling where the extra nine 
miles lie, especially when one would pass 
through Peru to reach Mexico.” Further, 
the “Cantonese” of Maine, as Mr. Parlin 
calls them, wonder why Canton was not 
listed. “Canton joins Peru and one would 
pass through our village to reach Peru,” 
he points out. “Although China’s arrow 
points in the same direction as those of 
Peru and Mexico, I should like to know 
how long it would take to reach China— 
far to the east in Kennebec County.” All 
of which prompts us to report that there 
is a road sign near North Hampton, N. H., 
which has a system all its own: a letter P 
at the top with 10 just below, then N 


below the 10 with the figure 12 under the 
N. If you go to miles north you reach 
Postsmouth, 12 miles south and you are 
in Newburyport, Mass. This marker, we 
hear, goes back to one who served George 
III as postmaster-general 175 years ago. 
That cryptic symbolist, long established, 
was Ben Franklin. 


What Country Are We In? 


Texas residents whose property. skirts 
certain bends in the Rio Grande, along the 
Mexican border, go to bed in Texas every 
spring and awaken next morning to find 
themselves in Mexico. Sections of the Rio 
Grande, which forms two-thirds of the 
geographical boundary-line between the 
United States and Mexico, frequently shift 
their course over a large area of land dur- 
ing the spring floods, and often make the 
shift over-night. Thus a farmer, retiring 
in his Texas home, looks out the window 
at dawn to see that the river has switched 
north around the house, making him, geo- 
graphically, a Mexican. When the river 
retreats, he’s back in Texas again—and 
no harm done. 


Sitting Gardener 


If you have shown reluctance in joining 
the 22,000,000 Victory Gardeners whom 
the War Food Administration says must 
be enlisted this year, take a lesson from 
Guy R. Bowman, out at the edge of Union 
City, Indiana. Guy, who is starting to 
plant another big truck patch, lost the 





normal use of his legs and feet when he 
was nine years old. 

He had come home through a cold, 
drenching rain across a field a mile from 
his home, he remembers, when suddenly 


he was seized with a chill. Rheumatism 
developed. He hasn’t been able to stand 
on his feet since then. 
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Guy Bowman built a chair, however, 
for his farming and other chores. It’s a 
kind of stool-chair from which he puts his 
feet out and then pushes himself along. He 
spades and cultivates from this chair. 

Last year, Mr. Bowman’s truck patch 
yielded a variety of vegetables, with corn 
and tomatoes predominating. Although he 
doesn’t live on a main highway, a lot of 
people go out to buy from his roadstand, 
because they admire the grit and determi- 
nation of 60-year-old Guy, the sitting 
farmer. 





First Woman’s Club 


In telling the story of P. EB. O., first 
sorority in the country (PATHFINDER, 
March 6), intimation was made that per- 
haps this organization was also the na- 
tion’s first woman’s club. This was all the 
invitation needed by Mrs. Lewis S. Kell, 
former State Chaplain of the American 
Legion Auxiliary of Colorado, to come for- 
ward with the facts of the case. Mrs. Kell 
wrote that she knew very well where the 
first woman’s club really was organized, 
and if we wanted the information, she 
would send it on. Here it is: 

The first woman’s club in America, 
called “the Minerva” in the beginning, was 
organized by Miss Constance Owen Faunt- 
leroy, at New Harmony, Indiana, back on 
October 20, 1859, in Miss Fauntleroy’s 
home. The house has a little history of 
its own for it was built by the Rappites in 
1815, and was purchased and remodeled 
by Robert Henry Fauntleroy in 1841. 
Made of hardwoods, hicRory, walnut and 
oak, hand-hewn, it has served as the home 
of many famous people: Thomas Say, nat- 
uralist, and his artistic wife, Lucy Sis- 
taire; Oliver Evans, the inventor; Robert 
Dale Owen, diplomat and statesman; Rich- 
ard Owen, geologist; Cornelius Tiebout, 
French artist; George Davidson, scientist ; 
Robert Henry Fauntleroy, astronomer, 

Robert Henry Fauntleroy added to the 
original five rooms in 1841, providing nine 
rooms, a bathroom, trunk-room and 
porches at front and rear. You can see it 
all today, from the six-foot-wide chimney 
to the old “Minerva” parlor, 19 by 18 feet. 
The complete minutes of the club are 
there, too, including essays, poems, in- 
augurals and valedictories written by the 
first members, plus their photographs, 
taken over 70 years ago. So, for the rec- 
ord, remember that the P. E. O.’s initial 
mystery (seems that members still do 
know what those letters stand for) came 
along after “the Minerva” of New Har- 
mony, Posey County, Indiana. 








Anti-Invasion Commanders 


Commander in Chief Field Marshal 
Rommel, 52. Tank expert, brilliant tacti- 
cian and improviser. Nicknamed “The 
Fox,” he is a wily foe. Won fame by 
breaking Allied lines in France to reach 
the sea in May, 1940, and by his African 
operations. Came up from ranks, frowned 
on by Hitler’s military aristocracy. 

Chief of Armed Forces Field Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel, 61. Planning expert, 


though colleagues belittle his military abil- 
ity. A fool and a yes-man, Keitel is cred- 
ited with the fall of the Maginot Line 
after strategic massing of all Nazi air 
forces in the West. 

Army Chief of Staff Col. Gen. Zeitzler, 
47. Armored warfare specialist. He was 
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the brains behind the drive through the 
Caucasus, won a reputation for ruthless- 
ness in the Balkan campaign. He is a pal 
of Gestapo Chief Himmler. 

Commander in France and Low Coun- 
tries Field Marshal von Rundstedt, 68. 
Master of blitzkrieg. Tight lipped, aristo- 
cratic, he places German Army above all, 
even Hitler. Typical old line Prussian mil- 
itarist. Von Rundstedt is considered a mil- 
itary genius. 

Commander in Denmark Maj. Gen. von 
Hanneken, 53. Orders firing squads into 
action on the slightest provocation. Be- 
fore the war supervised Germany’s iron 
and steel industries from Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. Nazi vorr Hanneken is on close 
terms with Hitler, Himmler, and Goering. 

Commander in Norway Col. Gen. von 
Falkenhorst, 59. Built up anti-invasion de- 
fenses in Norway. Short and bald, he too 
is a traditional Prussian militarist but 
doesn’t get along too well with Norway’s 
Quisling or Reich Commissar Terboven. 


World at War 


Zeitzler 





The Strategy 


United Nations—in the words of Prime 
Minister Churchill—many tricks and 
feints. That means a number of assaults at 
different points simultaneously. One would 
be that most likely to establish a success- 
ful beachhead. Others would be merely 
thrusts to deceive the enemy. Yet, the In- 
vasion Command, military observers here 
point out, would be prepared to throw its 
greatest strength behind any one of the 
many assaults, which contact with enemy 
proved to be the one most likely to suc- 
ceed. Thus, while most of the thrusts 
would be primarily for deceptive purposes, 
any one of them could be converted into 
the main push. 

Once the beachhead is established, it will 
be necessary to enlarge 
it; pile up supplies of mu- 
nitions and food, equip- 
ment, and men, seize air- 
fields, for a Do-or-Die at- 
tempt to pierce the coun- 
try beyond. It means a 
bridge of ships, a sky of 
airplanes, unending ranks 
of soldiers who, figura- 
tively, could march from 
England to the continent 
across ships end to end. 
It means, too, destruction 
and disruption of the ene- 
my’s lines of supplies— 
the war of logistics. That 
phase now is well along: 
the round - the - clock 
bombing of coastal de- 
fenses, railroad yards, in- 
dustrial plants, roads, and 
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communication centers. 
(100,000 tons last 
month), 


The Axis: Invasion Commander Rom- 
mel will try to guess right. He must guess 
when and where the big push will come, 
be prepared to meet it with his largest and 
smartest troop concentration. This means 
Germany must maintain a mobility of 
force behind its fortified coastal defenses 
from Norway to France. To do this, 
Rommel must decide which attacks are 
for deception, which is the main assault. 
As the Allies have taken their first in- 
vasion step (bombing), so too have the 
Axis taken theirs (coastal defense of earth- 
imbedded rocket guns, barbed wire en- 
tanglements, heavy, hidden artillery, ma- 
chine gun nests, anti-tank blocks). Yet 
they do not consider the coast as the point 
where the issue will be decided, according 
to strategists in Washington. 

These defenses are viewed as merely 
obstacles to impede and delay the -invad- 
ing force while Hitler’s legions mass and 
form farther inland ready to launch vicious 
counter-attacks at the moment the Allies 
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attempt to extend the beachhead and 
stretch their line of supplies. It is then 
that the showdown will come. 

On the outcome rests the length of the 
war in Europe. 


Invasion Commanders 


Supreme Commander General Dwight 
Eisenhower, 53. Tank expert, top-flight co- 
ordinator and administrator. Brilliancy 
proven in North African invasion. His 
job: To make the invasion successful. 

Naval Commander in Chief Ramsay, 60. 
Amphibious expert. Nicknamed “Dynamo” 
for miraculous evacuation from Dun- 
querque. Handled North Africa, Sicily and 
Salerno landings. His job: To put men, 
supplies and equipment on the continent 
of Europe. 

Chief of Staff Lieut. Gen. Walter Smith, 
48. Ace administrator, planner. Eisen- 
hower’s right hand man in the African 
campaign. Never went to West Point. His 
job: Detailed planning of campaign; see- 
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Tedder Mallory 


ing that the right equipment, right troops 
are ready at the right time. 

Deputy Supreme Commander Air Chief 
Tedder, 52. Pioneer in “aerial warfare. 
Originated “Boston Tea Parties” type of 
overlapping bombing technique. Informal 
and a pipe-smoker, Tedder is a “man with 
fire in his belly.” Made air arm an offen- 
sive weapon in Africa. His job: To strike 
at heart of Nazi lines with bombers. 

U. S. Ground Commander Lieut. Gen. 
Omar Bradley, 51. Infantry expert, good 
at everything he attempts. His masterly 
tactics in May, 1943, brought about fall of 
Bizerte. His job: To lead the men who 
win wars—the foot soldiers—to designated 
objectives and conquer them. 

Air Commander in Chief T. L. Mallory, 
51. Specialist in ground-air co-ordination. 
Descended from a line of English clerics; 
studied law at Cambridge before joining the 
Army as a private in 1914. His job: To see 
that air and ground forces work in con- 
cert; maintain roof of planes over landing. 
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PACIFIC: Pointed confirmation of com- 
mander of U.S. Fleet King’s assertion that 
we are now in the offensive phase of the 
Pacific war came with occupation of the 
New Guinea bases of Hollandia, Aitape and 
Madang, while warships joined in bom- 
bardment of installations to the west. Land 
based planes hit Ponape and Truk in the 
Carolines; Guam, Saipan and Tinian in the 
Marianas, and northern Pacific strongholds. 
Occupation of three more Atolls in the 
Marshalls brought U.S. forces 125 miles 
nearer the Carolines. 


INDIA-BURMA: The British repelled 
Jap spearheads around Imphal and Ko- 
hima. Stilwell’s Chinese troops advanced 
within striking distance of Myitkyina in 
Burma as glider borne U.S. troops landing 
to the South, were reported to have cut the 
railroad which ends there. 


AIR WAR: In April the AAF alone 
knocked out 1300 German fighter planes, 
more than Germany’s entire monthly air- 
craft production. Meanwhile, the air assault 
continued at such intensity (23,500 planes 
attacked Europe in one month) that many 
inhabitants believed the actual invasion 
had begun. A switch in emphases from 
strategic long range bombing to tactical 
pounding of coastal defenses (see map) 
became more pronounced with attacks on 
France, the Low Countries and Germany. 


Russia: Premier Stalin, acknowledging 
the Western Allies’ contribution to Soviet 
victories, asserted only a “combined blow 
ean crush Hitlerite Germany completely.” 
The Red Army left off its seven league 
boots, bombed Lwow and countered a Ger- 
man drive at Stanislawow below Lwow. 


— outlines ae from map a by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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Washin 


On their mark, set for the starter’s gun, 
operators of the Nation’s most energetic 
propaganda mills sniffed at Washington’s 
rarefied political atmosphere last week. 

It was the pre-convention zero hour for 
publicity staffs of the Democratic and Re- 
publican National Committees, located a 
stone’s throw from each other out smart 
Connecticut Avenue. 

For three and a half years between na- 
tional elections, these public relations ex- 
perts—specialists in selling political goods 
—chug along at routine chores. Then 
comes a period of furious preparation, fol- 
lowed by the quadrennial conventions at 
which presidential candidates are launched 
—or refloated. Climax is a straight-away 
sprint from convention time to the No- 
vember election, with both sides shooting 
the propaganda works in a crescendo of 
press dope, pamphlets, and material for 
oratorical tub-thumping. That’s what the 
muscle-flexing in the two big propaganda 
offices was about—they were getting set 
for the skyride. Circus time for the U. S. 
electorate was right around the corner. 





* * * 


Tall, handsome and boyish looking Paul 
Porter, 39-year-old administrative whiz of 
the New Deal, who also has been dabbling 
in public relations counseling for a num- 
ber of years, is publicity boss at Demo- 
cratic headquarters. He has been in Wash- 
ington nine years, during which time he 
has held executive posts in half a dozen 
agencies. For five years, 1937 to 1942, he 
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administrator under Marvin Jones. A short 
time later, the President appointed him 
Assistant Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion and right-hand man to Judge Fred 
Vinson. This was the job he resigned to 
accept Chairman Hannegan’s appointment 
as Publicity Director for the Democrats. 

Porter is a practicing attorney, among 
other things, and a former law lecturer at 
Catholic University. He is regarded as one 
of Washington’s brightest young men. 


First assistant to Porter is a veteran 
newsman—Ed. Brown. 
Brown broke into political publicity 


work under the late Louis Howe, influen- 
tial adviser to President Roosevelt in the 
early New Deal days. After 11 years with 
the Democratic National Committee, he 
joined the Lou Maxon Advertising Agency 
in New York as director of public rela- 
tions. He is now on leave from that job. 

A big headache for Porter, when he took 
over, was the vacant post of radio direc- 
tor. Top men in that field, capable of 
directing the radio activities of a national 
campaign, were scarce. 


* * o* 


Bellwether of all the political publicity 
campaigners in Washington is old Charley 
Michelson. He was hired by Chairman 
Raskob, in 1929, to take over the Demo- 
cratic propaganda ‘job. He stayed on 
through three Roosevelt drives. This year, 
not as active as he was, he is still around 
as Associate Publicity Director and con- 
sultant to Porter. The staff gave him a 
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DEMOCRATIC DRUMMER BOYS are 39-year-old Paul Porter and 76-year Charley Michelson. 


was Washington counsel for Columbia 
Broadcasting Company. 

His first New Deal job was that of pub- 
licity chief of the Triple-A back in its 
early days, when Chester Davis was ad- 
ministrator. He was the fair-haired boy of 
Agriculture in those days, going on up to 
the post of personal adviser and executive 
assistant to Davis and a membership on 
the board of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. In the spring of 1942, Leon Hender- 
son drafted him for the executive staff of 
OPA and put him in charge of rent con- 
trols. Last June, he shifted to the War 
Food Administration to’serve as associate. 


birthday party the other day. He was 76. 
He tells all about his career in an autobiog- 
raphy out this month, ““The Ghost Talks.” 


* * * 


Two Kentuckians, both young in years 
and politics but wise in public relations, 
head the political publicity mills of 1944. 
They are hand-picked specialists, tapped 
for the jobs*by their national chairmen. 
On their shoulders rests a large share of 
the responsibility for selling the nominees 
of their parties to 50 million voters. 

James P. Selvage, 42, public relations 
counselor. is in charge of the propaganda 
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output at Republican headquarters. He 
was called in by Chairman Spangler in 
February, 1943, with orders to build up 
the publicity staff for this year’s cam- 
paign. Selvage formerly was a partner in 
the public relations firm of Selvage & Lee 
in New York. He carries the title of As- 
sistant to the Chairman, in charge of the 
Publicity Division. 





REPUBLICAN DRUM BEATER James Selvage. 


Top aides to Selvage are Bob Prichard, 
a veteran newspaperman and publicity 
specialist, and Ted Church, radio counse- 
lor. Prichard knows his way around from 
long experience. He has been with United 
Press, New York Post and the Washington 
bureau of Philadelphia Record. For seven 
years before Selvage put him on the GOP 
publicity desk, he was public relations 
man for RCA. Church is a big name in 
radio fixing. He started as a newsman 
with the United Press and was on the New 
York Herald Tribune. Later he did pub- 
lic relations counseling for Columbia 
Broadcasting System and was American 
adviser for British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, which has offices in Washington. He 
directed radio operations for the GOP in 
the 1936 and 1940 campaigns. 


*k * * 


The GOP publicity offices are in the 
imposing, Georgian-fronted office building 
leased by the national committee at 1337 
Connecticut Avenue. There a staff of some 
60 writers and clerks turn out clipsheets 
for small town papers and a special serv- 
ice to members of Congress for speeches, 
home-town newspaper columns and radio 
talks. Miss Ann Wheaton, with the com- 
mittee for a number of years is in charge 
of women’s publicity. Bob Prichard is 
handling publicity for the Negro division 
pending appointment of a staff for this 
work, The entire set-up will be consid- 
erably.expanded in the next few weeks. 

The Democratic National Committee is 
housed in the Mayflower Hotel, two blocks 
away frdm GOP rivals. Publicity Director 
Porter counted a staff of 15 to 20 writers 
and assistants as convention time neared. 
More were to be added. 

Top men at both propaganda mills main- 
tain they serve a useful and constructive 
purpose under the U. S. political system. 
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Food: Feast and Famine 


Uncertainty of production, weather, con- 
sumption, all have WFA officials running 
in circles over the food problem. A feast 
today may become a famine tomorrow 
and the outlook still is muddled. 

There may be seasonal, or local over- 
abundance of some commodities this 
year with the result some surplus might 
spoil, warns Lee Marshall, WFA director 
of distribution. That is why WFA wants 
Congress to allow it to sell some com- 
modities below. parity when spoilage 
threatens. 

Illustrating Marshall’s warning of over- 
abundance are onions—in short supply 
during the winter but now plentiful. Re- 
sult is the onion shipping permit system 
for 11 states has been revoked. On top 
of this the spring vegetable crop looks 
like a record with 14 of 17 commodities 
recording acreage increases of more than 
100%. In California there is prospect of 
a poor crop year because of drought and 
rains that were too little or too late. 

Pork, beef and veal production will rise 
between now and September but lamb and 
mutton will drop says the BAE. 

On the other side of the picture is milk, 
which Marshall says “is going to be a 


problem this summer and if we don’t 
watch our step, butter, cheese and evapo- 
rated milk are going to be problems this 
fall.” 


WFA released the following cases of 
canned goods to the retail trade to make 
storage room for new packs: corn, 391,- 
214; orange juice, 72,000; pumpkin, 125,- 
000; sauerkraut, 90,000. 

In another action to ease storage space 
OPA removed canned tomatoes, corn, as- 
paragus, beets, leafy greensy, spinach, 
blackeyed peas and Garbanzo beans from 
the ration list. Points also were reduced 
for canned soups, and some jams and pre- 
serves. 


Wholesale Ceilings 


Grocers who have to post lists of retail 
food ceiling prices will find lists of their 
own wholesale price ceilings on the back of 
the retail lists now, OPA announces. 

Previously, although customers could 
hold retailers to ceiling prices, the only 
way retailers could do the same to their 
wholesalers was by getting the informa- 
tion about ceiling levels from trade as- 
sociations or local OPA boards. 
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“This will close another gap in the war 
on the black market,” said OPA. 


Problem in Corn 


To Bloomington, IIl., last week went 
Army and AAA officials to explain the 
freezing of corn in 125 counties (PATH- 
FINDER, May 1). Some farmers listened 
attentively; some with irritation. 

Reason was corn is needed for War 
production, for glucose and for butyl alco- 
hol to make bullet-proof gasoline tanks. 
It’s also needed for livestock feed. 

The problem: farmers who feed more 
corn than they raise are seeking permits to 
buy. Caustically they call them “hunting 
licenses,” explaining they still have to find 
farmers willing to sell at OPA prices of 14 
cents a bushel under elevator prices. 

Result is many cars of cattle and hogs 
will be forced on the market. The Peoria, 
Ill., stockyards demand shippers send corn 
to keep animals alive until slaughtered. 

Prospect is unless something is done a 
“dark” market, if not a “black” market 
may be born in the corn belt. 





Shortage of corn for war plants 
(PATHFINDER, May 1) prompted OPA last 
week to cut the ceiling price on over- 
weight hogs by 75¢ a hundred to $14 a 
hundred for hogs weighing more than 240 
pounds, Chicago basis. The move is in- 
tended to discourage feeding hogs to 
heavier weights, thus saving corn. 
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D-Day for Ward’s 


Prolonged labor squabbling between 
government and Montgomery Ward mail 
order house reached a climax last week 
when U. S. A. seized the company’s Chi- 
cago plant after armed troops forcibly car- 
ried Board Chairman Sewell Avery (I’m 
Boss Here), kicking and squirming out of 
the building. 

It was an unprecedented move. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s order confiscating the 
plant under the War Labor Disputes Act 
said “the war effort will be unduly impeded 
or delayed” by interruption of the mail 
order house’s operation. Ward’s is not di- 
rectly engaged in war production. 

“You New Dealer,” fumed Avery at 
Department of Commerce officials as the 
Army carried him out after he twice re- 
fused to surrender the property. The 
trouble arose from a maintenance of mem- 
bership (closed shop) argument between 
the firm and CIO union. 

Montgomery Ward first bowed to presi- 
dential demands for settlement of labor 
troubles months ago. Last December that 
contract with the union expired. Avery 
questioned whether the union represented 
a majority of the employes, refused to re- 


new the contract. Employes struck and 
the case went to WLB, which ordered 
Ward’s to renew the contract pending an 
employe election. This Ward’s refused to 
do and Avery published ads in newspapers 
accusing WLB of “coercing innumerable 
employers” through threatened confisca- 
tion of their businesses, claiming the Pres- 
ident had no constitutional right to seize 
Ward’s‘non-war business.” 

Meanwhile, striking employes were told 
the case would be settled if they returned 
to work, which they did. Then, when Avery 
still refused to budge, FDR ordered the 
Commerce Department to take over the 
plant. Avery was unmoved and the Army 
was called in. Troops, fully armed, carted 
Avery out. 

In Congress, Rep. Sabath (D. Tex.) 
“deplored” the idea that “any chain store 
or mail order house thinks it is so big it 
can and should run the government.” Rep. 
Hoffman (R. Mich.) termed the seizure 
“un-American and unconstitytional,” and 
Congress prepared to investigate. 

Back in Chicago, company stockholders 
re-elected Avery, endorsed his action. 

Editorial Comment: New York Times: 
“However justified . . . the chairman and 
the directors have not acted wisely from 





ON DUTY with Montgomery Ward Catalogue. 


the national standpoint. It is one thing to 
make one’s point; it is another to act in 
wartime with unnecessary belligerence and 
defiance.” 

Washington Star: “The government has 
shown and properly so, that it wfll not 
tolerate defiance from employers . . . when 
it is confronted with comparable defiance 
from unions, however, its determination to 
assert authority evaporates.” 

Chicago Sun: “A company With a record 
of persistent delaying tactics, placing a 
union under heavy disadvantage, can 
scarcely defend itself now by claiming to 
champion some of its workers against col- 
lective bargaining.” 
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Food for Housewives 


Food prospects for May are favorable 
for civilians the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company says in its monthly report 
to the nation’s housewives. 

Based on reports from 140 field buying 
offices, the A&P says: “Excessive rainfall 
in important produce areas has curtailed 
vegetable harvesting and slowed ship- 
ments; meat supplies show no improve- 
ment while military stocks pile up in gov- 
ernment storage; domestic cheese stores 
will be lower. 

“Food in plentiful supply will be: but- 
ter, eggs, potatoes, smoked and canned 
meats, coffee, tea, spices, fish, asparagus, 
beets, carrots, green corn, onions, spinach, 
tomatoes and celery. Slight improvement 
is expected in availability of poultry.” 


Preparing Beets 


There is a trick in cooking beets so 
they will retain their appetizing red color. 

Leave them unpeeled with the root on 
and with about an inch of stems. Wash 
thoroughly and cook in boiling salt water, 
adding a teaspoon of salt to each quart of 
water. Young beets need 30 to 45 min- 
utes cooking. When done, dip quickly in 
cold water to loosen the skin. Vinegar or 
lemon juice added after cooking helps re- 
tain the color and adds a delicious flavor. 

With 165,000 more bushels of beets on 
the market this Spring than last year, a 
wise shopper will buy only those that are 
firm but tender, smooth and clean. 


Lady Lumberjacks 


The woods were full of feminine faces 
this last winter. With thousands of Amer- 
ican lumberjacks gone to war, somebody 
had to cut the tall timber, and women 
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Sally-Lou, ten years old, gets to the 
heart of things. Yesterday she said: 
“Mother, there’s a difference between 
fathers and mothers and parents. 
Fathers and mothers let you act nat- 
ural, but if you have parents you have 
to behave all the time. I’m glad you 
and Daddy decided to be a mother 
and father.” You never can tell what 
a child will say. Once when we had 
the minister fo supper, Jack, eight, 
said: “I guess I’ll be a minister. Dad- 
dy says -it’s the softest job he can 
think of!” 


moved in to do a lusty man sized ‘job. 
In Northern Wisconsin many women 
got jobs in lumber camps and sawmills. 
One, Alice Tausch, wife of the forest 
ranger at Three Lakes, Wis., took over 
the lookout job in the observation tower. 
Most famous of all lady lumberjacks 
is Gladys (“Lulu Belle”) Lueloff of Park 
Falls, Wis. She’s a sort of female Paul 
Bunyan. People say she learned about the 
woods by making her own cradle. No job 
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LADY MARINES land to do a man size job cutting timber in Maryland and Virginia to clear land 
for farming. (Left to right) Sgt. Elaine Brand! of Conn. and Cpl. Dorothy Forbes of Indiana. 
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with the axe, crosscut, peavey or canthook 
has stumped her yet. 
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Stains on Linen 


Those ugly stains of lipstick, food and 
coffee that frequently appear on your best 
linens following a party should be cared 
for immediately. You can’t grab your 
tablecloth from in front of a guest, but the 
sooner an antidote is used the better. 

Here is how to remove’ some of the more 
common spots: 

Lipstick—Use a solvent and wash in hot 
suds. You can bleach any remaining stain 
with hydrogen peroxide. 

Berry stains—Boiling water should be 
poured directly on the stain with as much 
force as possible, then follow with a 
chlerine bleach. 

Coffee—Dip the linen up and down in 
hot water, then wash in hot suds. 

Cream—Use clear cold water for soak- 
ing then wash in hot suds. 


Recipe of the Week 


PEACH SHORTCAKE 

2 c. all purpose flour; 3 tsps. baking 
powder; } tsp. salt; 1 tbsp. sugar; 4 c. 
shortening; 6 tbsps. evaporated milk di- 
luted with 6 tbsps. water; 1 No. 2} can 
sliced peaches. 

Sift flour once, measure. Sift flour, bak- 
ing powder, salt and sugar together. Cut 
shortening into dry ingredients until mix- 
ture is coarse and crumbly. Add diluted 
milk (dough should be light and soft, not 
sticky), Turn dough out on a lightly 
floured pastry cleth or board and knead 
lightly for 30 seconds. Divide dough in 
half. Pat one piece into a greased 8 inch 
layer pan. Dot with butter. Cover with 
remaining dough. Bake in a hot oven 
(425° F.) for approximately 25 minutes 
or until brown. Separate layers and ar- 
range drained peaches between and on top. 
Serve with whipped or plain cream. 
Serves 8. 


Contending prohibition now is an “un- 
popular subject,” the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union announces it would not 
support a National Prohibition Party can- 
didate in the forthcoming election. Lead- 
ers said the reason for the decision was 
that “we do not like to stir up too much 
publicity. We just like to work quietly 
and do what we can without making a big 
public splash.” 
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“Swifter than a race horse it flew over the icy streets!” 


ANY a mustache cup was put down 

with a clatter. Many a housewife 

on this wintry Sunday morning in 1900 

began to dream of a new family carriage 
-without a horse! 

There on the front page of the news- 
paper was the thrilling story. Henry Ford 
had given a reporter a ride in the first 
Detroit-built automobile—an experimen- 
tal model. It had been an inspiring ex- 
perience. 

A speed of 25 miles an hour had been 
attained. The reporter nearly leapt over- 
board in fright, but had kept his perch 
over the 3-gallon gas tank. 

He was now able to record ecstatically 
that the “‘big machine rode with dream- 


like smoothness” despite the ruts ... that 
it “stopped within six feet” and was off 
again “like a frightened ghost”. 

Mr. Ford had proved himself “an ex- 
pert in cutting circles and other fancy 
figures”. He turned sharp curves “with 
the grace and ease of a wild bird”. Even 
a milk wagon and a loaded dray.had been 
encountered without mishap! 

From these early days, the name Ford 
has never ceased to be news. 

The reason lies in the basic Ford princi- 
ple: build a sturdy, simple car priced within 
the reach of the greatest number. 

When production was stopped oun the 
1942 models, more than 30,000,000 Ford- 
built cars and trucks had taken to the 





road. Millions of them are still serving 
America’s vital needs. Much of the pres- 
ent news of Ford is “‘restricted”’, for it has 
to do with the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other tools of victory. 

But there will come a day when Ford 
news will again feature civilian models. 
You may be sure they will reflect all the 
ingenuity and precision engineering which 
are traditional with Ford. They will bene- 
fit, too, by the newer knowledge of mate- 
rials and fabrication methods. 

Yes, the Ford cars of the future may 
even challenge the descriptive powers of 
that forgotten reporter who, at the turn 
of the century, rolled along the streets of 
Detroit “‘swifter than a race horse’’. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 














No RAILROADS ran west of the Mis- 
souri in 1849, but the Nation’s 
goods and gold went gallantly and 
steadily through. The Overland 
Stage Coaches and the Pony Ex- 
press kept their perilous schedules. 
Through those means, Express 
service sped up America’s growth, 
united her far-flung borders and 
served our young democracy. 
Today, nearly a century later, 
Railway Express is serving Amer- 
ica with the same undaunted spirit. 
‘Twenty-three thousand express 
offices are the Trading Posts of 
1944. Fast express trains and air- 
planes follow the stage coach trails. 
The goods are mostly war materiel 
now. In peace time they will again 
encompass every conceivable per- 
sonal item as well as the products 


of industry and agriculture. 


You can help us carry our share 
of America’s war time shipping 
load and serve you better by doing 
two simple things: Pack your 
shipments securely . . . address 
them clearly. Our century of ex- 
perience proves that “a shipment 
started right is half way there!” 
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Youth’s Opinions 


Results of a poll conducted by the In- 
stitute of Public Opinion of the Scholastic 
Magazine indicate willingness on the part 
of American high school students to make 
substantial sacrifices to insure success of a 
world peace organization. 

Some of the majority opinions were: 

“Yes, we would support food rationing 
after the war.” 

“Yes, we believe in a world police force 
under international authority.” 

“No, we object to placing the Panama 
Canal under international control.” 

“No, we wouldn’t like to see a ‘flag of 
the world’ flying above the Stars and 
Stripes.” 


Latin American Pupils 


Studying Public Health at the Univer- 
sity of California are 16 Latin American 
experts. They'll spend two regular terms 
at the University, then travel through the 
U. S. A., observing Public Health pro- 
cedures. Next year they'll return to put 
what they’ve learned into practice back 
home in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay 
and Peru. 





The 32,687 students in secondary 
schools in Los Angeles County earned $7,- 
305,313 during 1943 in part time and sum- 
mer agricultural work, Dr. C. C. Trilling- 
ham, superintendent, announced. 





Teacher Shortage 


The current teacher shortage probably 
will require from 6 to 10 years “to restore 
a proper balance between demand and 
supply,” Dr. Alonzo F. Meyers, Chairman 
of the N. E. A.’s Commission for Defense 
of Democracy through Education, said. 

Dr. Meyers attributed the teacher short- 
age to the fact that “teaching today does 
not appeal to high school seniors as a de- 
sirable occupation.” 


Formation of a Commission on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education has ‘been an- 
nounced by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The Commission will study needs 
of schools and colleges for motion pic- 
tures and plan production of new films. 

A substantial grant for the project was 
made by 8 Hollywood producers. ~* 


Aid to Teachers 


New tools for learning about war and 
postwar problems, a guide to films, pam- 
phlets and recordings for teachers, speak- 
ers and discussion leaders. New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Av., N. Y. 16. 

Inexpensive Vocational Materials is the 
title of a special critical report of six 
school librarians appearing in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin published quar- 
terly by the American Library Associa- 
tion. It may be obtained for 50 cents by 
writing American Library Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Acme 


REAL EDITORS OF MUSIC BOOKS are Marilyn McGowan, at the xylophone; James Caldwell and 
his violin; Scott Hindley and his flute; and Donna Kirk at the piano, all between 7 and 9 years old, 
are all shown here with Dean John W. Beattie of Northwestern University, the editor-in-chief. 
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Tsutsugamushi Fever 


Medical men in the South Pacific and 
in military research laboratories, are en- 
gaged in a “two-fisted” fight against a 
typhus-carrying mite, which is spreading 
several new forms of typhus in near-epi- 
demic proportions among Allied fighting 
men. 

While medical science has brought that 
form of typhus caused by body lice under 
control in other parts of the world, the 
resistance of the tropical maladies to treat- 
ment has baffled Army and Navy pbhysi- 
cians. Tsutsugamushi fever is one of the 
most formidable of the typhus foes, Major 
Charles E. Ahlm and Captain Jack Lip- 
shutz of the U. S. Army Medical Corps 
reveal in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

The minute mite, which causes the fe- 
ver, is found in the dense damp jungles 
and is carried by rodents and some ani- 
mals. Severe illness and high temperature 
accompany the disease. Unlike malaria 
which responds readily to treatment and 
has a low death rate, tsutsugamushi fever 
lends itself poorly to treatment and has a 
fairly high mortality rate. 

Ahlm and Lipshutz claim some of the 
past indifference toward tropical diseases 
was due “in part to our lack of interest 
from an economic standpoint.” They 
added: “Our men are suffering from the 
ravages of this fever, and the total man 
days lost have presented a problem. This, 
together with the great advance in air 
transportation expected in the postwar 
period, tends to make the disease of con- 
siderable importance.” 

So far, the report concludes, “use of in- 
sect repellents, proper clothing and the 
adequate preparation of the site to be oc- 
cupied by troops,” are prime means of 
preventive. Vaccines, inoculations and 
serums are not effective. 


New Transfusion Method 


Transfusions of whole blood at the bat- 
tle fronts now is possible by a newly de- 
vised apparatus, developed by Majors 
Charles Emersor and Richard Ebert, two 
Harvard Medical School specialists. 

Up to now, such transfusions have been 
entirely of blood plasma, and while it has 
saved countless lives, it is not without 
dangers. In cases where great loss of blood 
and severe shock resulted at least “‘one part 
of whole blood to two parts of plasma” 
is needed, Maj. Emerson pointed out. 

The new device weighs only 35 pounds 
and is easy to operate. It makes possible 
a successful blood transfusion directly 
from the veins of a healthy donor into the 
veins of a wounded soldier. One of the 
features of the new apparatus is that 
pressure instead of gravity is used to force 
blood into the veins. 





COLEMAN 


STARTS FLOODING FLOORS 
WITH HEAT IN MINUTES! — 
This new automatic heat 
unit is built in the floor! 
Proved by thousands. Per- 
fected now in Coleman’s re- 
search laboratories. An ad- 
vanced principle keeps 
warmth flowing on floor, into 
corners, by windows. Takes 
no useful space and, with 
automatic controls, will cost 
less than you might pay 
for old-fashioned heating! 






FREE! 


ates 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE 


Dept. P-606 WICHITA. 





CHICAGO 


SEE “VEST-POCKET” FURNACE 
THAT NEEDS NO BASEMENT— 
Power to heat an 8-room 
house! Fits in basement, 
garage, utility room. Engi- 
neered for forced warm air 
to heat a house from end to 
end. Automatic gas or oil 
convenience at a cost that 
competes with coal! Here’s 
automatic heating at its best 
—priced to save as much as 
50° the cost of bulky con- 
ventional pre-war furnaces. 





‘TAKES YOU INSIDE’ 


To See The Real 
Mogie Heat-Plants’ Of Tomorrow 


@leman 
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SEE A SPACE HEATER SO EFFi- 
CIENT IT HEATS HOUSES LIKE A 
FURNACE — Power to heat sev- 
eral rooms, instead of only 
Coleman “Heat-flow” 
floods floors with 
warmth, vet prevents stifling 
heat at head height. Noted 
for beauty of design, to fit 
your furniture. Coleman 
will have it, with automatic 
heat controls, the same as all 
other Coleman magic heat 
plants after the war. 


one. 
system 





learn About All Of Tomorrow's Heat Wonders. Send For 
Coleman's New Book, “The Inside Story Of Tomorrow's Home Heating” 
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BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . »« . $340.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense pald, upto. . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . - $60.00 
You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to any hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 


care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY » No Agent Will Bother You 






















' ’ 
! Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-15 } 
' Wilmington, Del. } 
t Please send me, without obligation, completeinfor- % 
: mation on your Economical Hospitalization Pian. : 
| NAME 
1 

} ADDRESS, ; 
! city STATE ' 
L 












and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 
ORDER NOW 
NZ 
colored enlargement, 4x6, 20c, 8x10, 50c! Send 
ial eee ALLEN R.SMITH | 
ifFiSend Yow 


Lm me ee en we 2 = 
Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guaranteed to Bloom Next Spring. 
Order Now—a postal card will do. 
Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.O.D. 
PAY NEXT FALL 
We «pecialize in copying photos, prroofs or 
snapshots of all kinds where you do not bave 
the negative. We charge only 25c to make 
new pegative from your print! From your 
your favorite snapshot, tin-type, or photog- 
rapher's proof TODAY! Our supply of film 
for negatives limited. So don't delay! 
AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 225, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
Mail us $1.00 and we will send you by prepaid mail 4boxes 
Rosebud Salve ( 25c size) and will include with the 4 salve 
10 lovely pencils as a premium. Pencils are full length, 
with coal black lead, with Your Name printed in gold foil. 
ASA 
THIS SUIT FREE vx: 
Will YouWear itandShowiltto Friends? 
need a reliable man < 
to-measure, all-woo! DEMONSTRATION SULT caves. 
tise my famous Union clothing—and take orders. You 


at the right time for fall planting. 
new negative you can order the following at 
You can eell the 4 salve at 25c a box and have your pencils 
can make up to $12.00 in a day. My line contains over 


\ 
Vw 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
smashing low prices: 16 regular size reprints 
x ALLEN R.SMITHE 
without cost. Rosebud is ap old reliable family salve. 
00 quality fabrics, all sensational values, guaranteed. 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 
¢ 
YW 
256 T. 0., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 
or 8 double-size reprints, 25c; gorgeous hand- 
Mae ALLEN R.SMITH | 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 58 WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 
ou need no experience or money. I supply everything 





required. Write today, telling us about y | 
te., for FREE outfit. STONEFIELD, 1300 West 
jarrison Street, Dept. E-810, Chicago 7, Iilinois. 
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And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but 
the greatest of these is love.""—I Corinthians 13:13 


Better Sermons: I. 0. U. 


From Detroit and the parsonage of a 
small Baptist church there comes the 
strange story of I. O. U.’s dropped, of all 
places, in the collection plates. The min- 
ister believed some practical joker was 
joshing him until one Sunday night weeks 
later the collection included another en- 
velope containing bills equal to the total 
of the I. O. U.’s. 

After that, the parson admits, he could 
hardly wait until the sermon’s end to find 
out if the anonymous donor had been on 
hand and what amount had been prom- 
ised. Contributions ranging from $5 to 
$15, were apparently based on what the 
donor thought the sermon to be worth. 

Then came a Sunday when the sermon 
was just so-so. The anonymous donor 
heard it and after the service, the usual 
envelope was in one of the plates. But 
the note inside read “U. O. Me $s.” 


Rent-free homes for retired ministers 
of the Virginia Methodist Conference is 
the object of a fund-raising campaign. The 
plan calls for the building of 50 standard- 
ized homes costing $4,000 each. 


New Soviet Institute 


The Soviet government has authorized 
the founding of an Orthodox Theological 
Institute as a school of higher theological 
education in Moscow. In accordance with 
a project approved by the Holy Synod, 


theological schools of a- secondary type 


will offer two-year pastorate courses in the 
bishopric districts. 

The Institute, a three-year course, will 
offer advanced subjects. Stricter entrance 
requirements, intensified training, and per- 
sonal qualifications will shorten the train- 
ing period by several years. 


The visit to the United States of Father 
Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, S. J., Presi- 
dent of the “Accao Social,” at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, marks an exchange program involv- 
ing prominent clergy of South and North 
America and sponsored by the U. S. State 
Department. Father Saboia will tour the 
South under a special fellowship. 


Methodists Gain 


More than 8,000,000 adherents of The 
Methodist Church in the U. S. were called 
upon to “demand an international organ- 
ization which will make another war im- 
possible” by Bishop Arthur J. Moore, who 
keynoted tne Church’s Quadrennial Gen- 


Sermonette 


Jesus’ profoundest law was the love 
of the unlovable. We must love the 
Lord Our God with all our heart and 
our neighbor as ourselves. But Jesus 
went one step farther when he said, 
“It has been said ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy,’ 
but I say unto you, love your ene- 
mies. ...” The power of divine love 
is like a mirror. Not only does it 
help us to see what we ourselves are 
on the outside, but by the spirit of its 
reflection through us it reveals to 
others what they themselves are on 
the inside. The spirit of hate, on the 
other hand, is a mirage which falsi- 
fies our vision and magnifies our fears. 
Nothing will be more needed in the 
reconstructed world of tomorrow than 
the spirit of divine LOVE—love of 
our enemies, the unlovable. 

Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
Church of the Mediator 
(Universalist), Providence, R. 1. 





eral Conference in Kansas City. 

Bishop Moore told the 762 delegates 
that Church membership increased 318.- 
822 during the past four years. And, while 
the Sunday School alone supplied the 
Church with 149,557 new members, its en- 
rollment dropped almost 500.000 in the 
same period. The report said 500 new 
preachers each year for the next 15 years 
will be needed. 





U. S. Navy 


METHODIST BISHOP Arthur J. Moore of Af- 
lanta (Ga.) was the Quadrennial keynoter 
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AMAZING HANDY 


ADDING MACHINE 


Can Be Carried in 






| Widget ] VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 

onty $ 2.50 
e Postpaid 


Wonderful for 
taking inventory, 
checking books, 
etc. 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


Totals Always Visible 


NOT only adds, but’can also be used to Sub- 
tract, Multiply and Divide. STURDILY 
CONSTRUCTED, with metal front and back, 
yet weighs only 5 ounces, so that it can be con- 
veniently carried in pocket, as well as used in 
office, shop and home... Useful to business men, 
accountants, students, everyone ... Worked with 
a touch of the finger. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just send name fand address. Then pay postman 
$2.50 plus C.O.D. charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 


with order, and we pay all postal charges—saving you 
about 50 cents at the new postal rates. 


LEE’S SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF-1, 
1616 No. Ogden Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 








ON THE 


CORN FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S. Hill $t-Dept. 354-Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


WATCHES REPAIRED 


Cleaning and Mainspring, $2.50 
for both. Send watch for esti- 
mate. Prompt service. 

Hamlin Watch Service, Hamlin, Pa. 
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Movies 50 Years Old 


Just a half century ago last month, on 
April 14, 1894, occurred the first public 
showing of what eventually was to be the 
“movies.” In a shoe store converted into 
an arcade at 1155 Broadway, New York 
City, there were placed on display ten of 
Thomas Edison’s contraptions known as 
the ‘““Kinetoscope.” 

So far as known, only one of those 
early Kinetoscopes exists today. It is in 
the Henry Ford museum at Greenfield. 
Edison didn’t think enough of his inven- 
tion to spend $150 on patenting it. But 
when the ten machines were ready to op- 
erate, and the doors opened to the public, 
crowds flocked in to pay their 25¢ and 
take a peep. 

There followed the first showing of the 
Vitascope. Then came films projected 


upon a screen. 





Uncertain Glory—Errol Flynn, a con- 
firmed criminal, escapes the guillotine dur- 
ing an RAF raid, then offers his life to 
save 100 hostages. A theatrical scening of 
a French theme. Artificial but with enter- 
tainment values. Paul Lukas, Jean Sulli- 
van. Best in a fortnight of “only fair” 
new films. 





Memphis Belle—They rushed this mag- 
nificent short of a Flying Fortress into 
the theatres without previews or much 
ballyhoo. Great war film. See it. 





Trocadero—Lots of tunes, and no less 
than four bands—Matty Malneck, Gus 
Arnheim, Bob Chester, Eddie LeBaron. 
Rosemary Lane, Johnny Downs, Ralph 
Morgan. Story unimportant, lively. 





Her Primitive Man—A feeble story is 
saved, in part, by the good comedy antics 
of Bob Benchley, Edw. E. Horton, Helen 
Broderick, Walter Catlett. Camera work 
is interesting. Middling. 





Meet the People—When you recall the 
swell musicals Lucille Ball, Dick Powell, 
Bert Lahr, Rags Ragland have been in, 
and then compare—hm. A musical with a 
good cast, a few excellent bits here and 
there. Beyond that—good to nap through, 





Have RUNNING WATER 


lf your home is without city water service, 
plan now to own an automatic Myers Water 
System and enjoy the greatest convenience 
of city living. Running water, hot and cold 
——you can have it in abundance for your 
daily dishwashing, weekly laundering and 
many household cleaning needs. With run- 
ning water in your home, you can have a 
modern bathroom, too, with tub or shower 
both and a comfortable indoor toilet, Ask 
your Myers dealer for free water system book, 
or write us. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
742 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 









If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can_of 
eae on bene, - ee 
gas- producing po r yt | ran 
will solve your ant prob- Eéec ak Se ce 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
Alittle goesa long way. Drug, hardware, 

stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4.50 


Jumbo Georgia Pa -shelled Pecans, 5 nde 
.50; Pure Orange Blossom Honey 5 poun 2.50; 
alnuts, 5-pound sack $3.00; Mouth-melting Choc- 

olates, 2- nd assorted box $2.00. FREE shipping. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash, M. O. or 

Check to California Date Gardens. Box 1176-P, 

Palm Springs, California. 


BEST for BABIES! 


Mothers! Many Nurses recommend 
mildly medicated Cuticura for helping 



















protect and comfort baby’s tender skin. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP, TALCUM, OINTMENT 











SUPER-SMART * SUPER-VALUE | *° 


TAILORED 
COMPACT 
ALL-PURPOSE 


Wee! 





23-KARAT 


GOLD-STAMPED Free 
Name and standard fraternal or service insignia 


The smart, super-thin wallet featured in finer shops 
—Never Sold Before at This Price! ‘The Devon- 
shire’, tailored in supple, smooth Genuine Suntan 
Saddle Leather with contrasting trim. Flat — yet 
amazingly roomy — ample pockets and sections 
for checks, bills, cards, identifications, etc. Perfect 
Gift for Father’s Day or Man in Service. While 
they last — $4.49 (tax included) postpaid. Print 
name and designate insignia for GOLD STAMP- 
ING! Send check or money order. (No return on 
stomped wallets.) 


SLEEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 
*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 


oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


| So-Lo“ em 


ae STATIONERY 


die mcd CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


Now...you eum make your letters to thpt boy ox sisi tp 
service and to to friends at home like a 
when you use rich, two-fold awe 
with life-like the A mar- 
velous morale 'e airman: '8 picture. 

or 
sire tor oor of > pecamed. 
NA’ Janesville, Wis. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings. spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louis 1, Mo. 








War Time and God's Time—Recently 
Gov. Warren of California wished to put 
his state back-on “God's time” instead of 
the “F. D. R. War Time.” Then F. D. R. 
sent a message asking that California 
please stay on “War Time.” 

Oh, how some people did talk about our 
leader being headstrong, biased, etc. But, 
did anyone ever explain to him how “War 
Time” is ruining the health of millions of 
farm folks? Also how it hurt farm pro- 
duction, especially of those who milk a 
few cows and work in war industry? Did 
they explain the extra hardships of rural 
school children out in the additional hour of 
darkness which is several degrees colder? 

Letters to the President are seldom read 
by him; but he can be petitioned. 

L. P. Brown, Marshfield, Ore. 


oc « 


For Conscientious Objectors—Several 
years ago, I was mulling over the words, 
‘My Country right or wrong, but still my 
country.” My first reaction was, “the right 
is always right, and if my country is not 
right, so much the worse for my country.” 

But, finally out of my thinking, came 
a principle, which, although we can always 
argue ourselves into a viewpoint which 
desire, necessity or others urge upon us, I 
still think is correct. 

This is my conclusion: A civilization, 
which is battling against an inferior civi- 
lization, is of greater moment to the world 
than the opinions of any individual. 

Regardless of what the individual may 
think of the recourse to arms, the con- 
quering of a higher civilization by a lower 
one, sets back the day of Universal Peace. 
Therefore it is necessary to defend the 
country which represents, to you, the high- 
est civilization or lower your own stand- 
ards and retard the fulfillment of your 
own religious desires. 

This is not an argument for Might over 
Right, but rather for Might to maintain 
Right so that Right may always prevail. 

Walter A. Mathews, Elmira, N.Y. 


Te 


Our Religion Department—Y our two- 
thirds of a page of religious news in PATH- 
FINDER is about the most stupid thing 
conceivable. Why don’t you subscribe to a 
few Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish pa- 
pers, and clip out a good article from each 
every week, since you can’t be original? 

Rev. G. Stuart Hogan, Pastor 
St. James Church, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


The Rev. Hogan can tear down. Can the 
Rev. Hogan build up? In short, how about 
pertinent suggestions on some “original” 
religious material? 


e-+ .* 


McGuffey Readers—I wish to take 
issue with you on your editorial on “The 


Between Ourselves 


PATHFINDER 





McGuffey Reader.” Like entirely too many 
people today who should have taken more 
time to find out about our schools, you 
perhaps unknowingly deliver a back handed 
slap at the organization that is doing more 
than any other today to combat juvenile 
delinquency. Now honestly, do you be- 
lieve that any book by any author could 
prevent or even decrease juvenile delin- 
quency in a nation with broken homes, war 
boom towns, easy money, fathers, Scout 
leaders, athletic directors, and teachers in 
service, wide-open saloons, “victory girls,” 
lax home discipline, and other such prob- 
lems? The answer is unquestionably “No.” 
Our modern textbooks are nearly all splen- 
didly written and psychologically sound. 
Were it not for the influence for good our 
textbooks have had, I am sure our delin- 
quency problem would be infinitely worse. 
We cannot solve this problem by giving 
our youth the McGuffey Reader and at 
the same time allowing everything which 
breeds crime to flourish. I only wish it 
were that simple. 
Edwin A. Gaddis, Supt. 
Altamont Public School, Altamont, Jil. 


Something breeds juvenile delinquency. 
The more it breeds, the greater the failure 
of modern education as a conditioner and 
moulder for future society and morals. Do 
you agree? 


... 1 think that I have never read any- 
thing about McGuffey that hit the spot 
like that editorial. The “sugar coating” 
tells the story. It explains why my five 
grandchildren would sit in a row and listen 
to grandpa reading the lessons from rst, 
2nd, and 3rd readers. As you say, not 
“Do’s and Don'ts.” And a “bit thick.” ... 

H. C. Rudmann, Ironton, Ohio 


. - - Your editorial “The McGuffey 
Readers” in the April 17 issue is very 
much to the point. Our children are badly 
in need of “sugar coated pills’ such as 
McGuffey’s Reader provided. 

Scott T. Brewer, St. George, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Slap for Congress—lIt is time the 18 
million parents of the boys in uniform 
were saying something and saying it so 
loud it will be heard around the world. 

This fight between the President and 
Congress is childish, The . Government 
drafts our boys and sends them to the 
front to die, and then this glorious democ- 
racy holds up the progress of the war 
bickering over a few paltry dollars for 
expenses, when money is so plentiful that 
some of the girls are pinning U. S. green- 
backs in their hair for bows. 

Yes, Congress “slapped the President,” 
and Hitler is still hollering “Glory!” 

J. €. Wimmer, Rifle, Colo. 
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Us WEST SHAVING 







“/) FOR ALL STANDARD 
DOUBLE EDGE BLADES 


4 4 
THE, OAHNSON RAZOR BLADE 
WE J SHARPENER 
NOW AVAILABLE! The Worlds 
Finest Blade Sharpening Instrument; 
Actually sharpens blades — than 
factory methods! Only a few 
required. NEW THAUMATUR Role 
non-abrasive sharpening element; never before ii 
so effective. MAK LD BLADES SHAVE, Ike 
NO SKILL UIRED,.TO SHARPEN 
BLADES LIKE AN EX T. POSFTIVEL Y GUAR- 
ANTEES SMOOTHER SHAVES - - USE IT AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


FREE BLADES! For a limited time, we will include a 
ee c pack of of FINE nighest anette: | blades FREE. - Use The 
ENER 10 days: ‘put it 
os the test’, If a entirely satisfied, return it for full 
refund. Send only $1. for the Sharpener; the blades are 
yours FREE. Supply limited. ORDER’ TODAY. 


The JOHNSON PRODUCTS CO. Dept. P, BX-2568 |—spanE TIME 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN. 162 McLean Ave. laters HIGHLAND PARK, MIOMIGAK 1 McLane, |AGENTS WANTED 


HEARetessinc c A WITH THE 3 TUBE 


“Qutilendng TO are 















HEARING AID 


FEATURES 


e Ou DAY FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


@ WEIGHS 3 OUNCES 
@ 3%" LONG 2%" WIDE 
@ LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
@ SMALL BATTERY CASE 


@ LUCITE EAR MOLD FREE 
e@3 wavs ro pay- || BOOKLET 


THE BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. A-8 PEABODY, MASS. 


BUNION PAINS 


Use FAIRYFOOT 


QUICK RELIEF! 
FREE TRIAL 


FAIRYFOOT quickly relieves 
terrible, stinging. itching, bun- 
mm Watch unsightly, 
len bunion grow smaller. 
aerial shoes. App 
foot and get blessed 
RY IT FREE Now! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write today for full size Semple Tyeotmens of 
Fairyfoot as used on more than three million 
grateful feet since 1897. No cost to you. 

FAIRYFOOT, 1223S0. Wabash, Dept. 3245 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


STOP 


ASK ABOUT EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 


WRITE TODAY FOR 










The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAV E 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. tA Emagen pa -~ of 
lug thru the ALL WAVE’s slotted opening an 

~ yh 15 tg FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus post . Cash orders sent post- 

paid. Rush order—supply imited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co, 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. AW-1203, Chicago 20, Ul. 


$ GiS5 CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Pa. 


into any wall outlet. 
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Brain Teaser 


Submitted (with solution) by C. A. Wiley, 
Hershey, Pa. 
A ball and a cube have the same area. 
If the cube weighs 100 lbs., what is the 
weight of the ball? 


Solution to April 24th 

Let X= the number of feet in one side 
of border, Then 4X = the number of feet 
around the field; also the number of acres. 
X*=number of square feet in field. Since 
4X =the number of acres, then 4X times 
43,560=the number of square feet in 
field. Hence X*=174,240X, and X= 
174,240. 4X then=696,960, the number 
of acres in the field. 





"Are the ladies of the houses in? 


Hotel Clerk—No, our hotel is run on 
the American plan, not the European plan. 

Would-be Roomer—That suits me fine. 
If people don’t like the American plan, let 
them go back where they came from. 


Mother’s Day 


Mother’s Day is coming soon— 
We'll honor her, and then 
Neglect her for a year until 
It’s Mother’s Day again. 
Helen Castle 


Teacher—Sammy, can you name a Cape 
in Alaska? 

Samuel—No’m. 

Teacher—That’s right, Cape Nome. 


Mrs. Bones had begged her husband for 
months to have his picture made. At last 
he decided to go through the agony, but 
when the pictures arrived Mrs, Bones ex- 
claimed in horror, “Oh Hank, you have 
only one button on your coat.” 

“Thank heaven,” Hank replied, “you’ve 
noticed it at last.” 





§ NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 









YOUR HOSPITAL AND DOCTOR BILLS PAID! 





SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don't allow Hospitalization 
expense to ruin your life sav- 
ings. Insure NOW ... BEFORE 
IT'S TOO LATE!# In case of 
unexpected sickness or oc- 
cident you may go fo any 
Hospital in the VU. S. or 
Canada, under any Doctor's 






Sickness 
(beginning —— day) 


up 
$540.00 


Doctor Expenses for 









core. Your expenses will be ne ay 
paid in strict accordance $135.00 
with Policy provisions. Indi- Loss of Time from Work 
vidual or entire family up to 
eligible (to age 70). the | $300.00 
Company is under the super- idental Death 
vision of the Insurance De- sic 

partment. No agent will call, , 1000.00 
MAIL COUPON AT ONCE | WcrCovorageScther 







. 

S Dept. PA4-5 Wilmington, Del. H 
Please send me, without obligation, details about ® 
your “3c A Day Hospitalization Insurance Pian”. : 
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FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 

Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 

it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 atyourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 


EN-AR-CO 
How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FAS EETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) pow- 
der holds false teeth more firmly and more 
comfortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. Does not sour. Chec ‘plate odor” 
(denture breath). .Get FASTEETH today at 
any drug store. 


SAFETY PINS 


Soom | Hee | SM 


Sizes: 2 inch, medium and ——. 
a) pins eS “Limit 12 Dos, per customer. While the 
orders will be filled upon receipt of Cash or Money 
Act Now—order yours TODAY! Money back quarantes. 
R. G. ENNIST, Dept. 8 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Ward Case 


There has been a deal of shouting about the Government’s 
confiscation of the Montgomery Ward plant in Chicago. There 
has been very little talk about the effect it may have in labor 
circles, 

Organized labor has been increasingly critical of the Adminis- 
tration in the past six months, The charges and counter-charges 
over “cost of living” and the Little Steel Formula were both 
signs in the wind. And, of course, the Presidential election is 
coming along this fall. 

The Montgomery Ward case may well have happened along 
at the right moment, in the eyes of some of the worried federal 
executives. Montgomery Ward has shown an outspoken frank- 
ness in its arguments with the Administration on previous occa- 
sions. A public spanking would re-establish faith in the Admin- 
istration among certain “left wing” labor bosses. 

So Sewell Avery was carried out of his office by armed sol- 
diers. Just as Anti-Nazi German business men were carried out 
of their offices in 1935-36 by Hitler’s SS troopers. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce took over the plant. 

This happened while the President was vacationing. There 
are many who believe that he would not have permitted so 
drastic a move as calling in the army. The whole affair may 
backfire politically against the Administration. A survey of 
CIO membership in a Chicago automobile plant last week 
showed that more than 50% of the workers openly condemn the 
Attorney-General’s high-handedness in the Ward case. All of 
which points to the fact that some of labor’s leftist, and noisiest, 
officials are no more representative of labor than Mr. Biddle is 
representative of the legal profession or, for that matter, than 
the venerable Jesse Jones is representative of the American 
businessman, 


* * * 
The Story of the Primary 


The primary election has come to be an accepted, and at times 
a confusing, factor in the American political process. Initiated 
first about thirty years ago, the primary was intended to make 
government more truly representative of the people’s wishes. 
Under test and development since then, it may be expected 
that further changes and improvements will be made. 

The two-party system was not contemplated by the founders. 
They recognized the tendency of followers of political ideals to 
form themselves into parties, but regarded “faction” as an evil. 
Among the constitutional founders, however, were the earliest 
party leaders, They apparently quickly realized that a two-party 
system was necessary in order to make the Constitution work. 
Hamilton began shaping the Federalist party, and Madison and 
Jefferson the opposition. 

Candidates for office were at first generally selected by very 
small groups. For some years the candidates for President were 
designated by party caucuses held by members of Congress and 
of state legislatures. 

Then, in 1832, the national cgnvention plan began to develop. 
Older citizens today can easily recall when the convention sys- 
tem reached down into the county and township and determined 
every party candidacy from coroner to President. 


EO a A Re EEE. IS ES I srr 
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The convention system was subject to abuses. The “bosses” 
very often were able to exert sufficient power to nominate for 
office men who might not have been the popular choice. De- 
feated aspirants joined in agitation for a method of nomination 
that would permit the people to have more to say about whose 
names went on the ballots. A rising force of public opinion 
insisted that voters ought to nominate as well as elect. 

Since- the conduct of elections is a responsibility of the States, 
the laws governing primaries are by no means uniform. Some 
States have carried the primary principle much further than 
others. Among those States which hold primary elections to 
permit citizens to indicate their preference as to presidential 
candidates, for instance, the national convention delegates in 
some instances may consider the vote as merely advisory, while 
in a few cases it is binding upon the delegate until he is released 
by the preferred candidate. Less than one-third of the States 
use the primary to designate presidential preferences, and only 
13 States this year picked their delegates by primary. The 
actual power of nomination of presidential candidates still re- 
sides in the national conventions. 

Few of the processes of government are perfect, and perhaps 
none will ever be unless the human being attains perfection. 
After thirty years’ trial of the primary there is little agitation 
for return to the old convention system. That fact would seem 
to indicate that the people prefer to keep the decision on 
nominations, as well as of elections, well within their hands. 


* * * 


Life With The Family 


Pointing out that “the genuinely humanizing forces of life are 
nurtured in our homes,” President Roosevelt has endorsed an- 
other National Family Week observance, scheduled by churches 
of the nation for May 7-14. The plan, sponsored by Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish religious groups, has elicited the following 
comment from the White House: 

“Tt is always exceedingly heartening to see the churches give 
their special attention to the home and to stress its great 
spiritual values. The race has always owed much to family life. 
Always deserving of primary consideration, there is particular 
need for focusing attention on the family and its needs during 
these trying and disturbing times of war.” 

Clearly, someone has forgotten that family and home have 
always been principal concerns of the church, It is now that the 
churches would stress the beauty of life with the family for 
those who have not known it. In some measure, our human 
relationships are expressions of those that are divine. The 
stronger the sense of our divine relationship, the stronger are 
those we call human. The relation of father-and-child, or 
husband-and-wife must be, in some degree, divine, for we de- 
scribe God and divine relationships in the terms of those we 
associate with home and family. 

Let us remember that it is for protection of our homes that 
we are engaged in a grim war. Let us think of all who are 
working toward the peacetime restoration of family-living. 

Let all of us extend Family Week throughout the year, dedi- 
cating part of our time, at least, to the unselfish, selfless love that 
knows that—“Except the Lord build the house, their labor is 
but lost that build it.” 
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Your bonds mean weapons today ...jobs tomorrow 


Today he’s facing the biggest job any young man 
ever tackled. The rest of us must back him up with 
everything we’ve got. 
That not only means buying bonds to pay for the 
things he’s fighting with—the guns, planes, ships 
and tanks that industry is turning out night and 
day. It also means buying bonds to protect the things 
he’s fighting for: 
1. Peace of Mind while he’s. away: Your war 
bond investment fights inflation by keeping extra 
money out of circulation and thereby helps to keep 
prices down. 
















2. A job when he gets back: Your war bond in- 
vestment builds purchasing power—your purchas- 
ing power—for the products that industry must 
have a market for after the war if it is to pro- 
vide peacetime jobs for both veterans and war 
workers... 


wa = 
i. ul Yes, your war bonds are an investment—in his pres- 
f ent and future as well as yours. If you buy enough 
Ou /] AY “we. = of them, he can’t lose and neither can you... ' 
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will th ere b ea ~ — Nickel, too, means weapons today...jobs tomorrow ~~ 
eee Today, Nickel is helping industry provide planes that 
“ re can take it, tanks that are tough, ships that cover 

l th 2 <3 the Seven Seas. It is putting extra fight into the 
P ace “iz Is one ° ae alloys that are the heart of these and other weapons. 
stSs One day Nickel will be turned again to its peacetime 

< purpose; it will join hands with steel and other 


metals to improve the products that serve men and 
provide jobs. 


























Nickel will be better prepared than ever to help in- 
dustry produce the homes, the cars, tractors, wash- 
ing machines and other metal-containing products 
needed to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world— 
just as Nickel’s technical staff is prepared to help 
manufacturers now with their metal problems. 


The International NICKEL Company, Inc. 
® 


New York, N.Y, 








World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel 
and Platinum metals... producers of MONEL 
and other high-Nickel alloys 


















OUTGUESS THE WEATHERMAN 


714” high—5” wide 
4” deep 


Se GOOD LUCK LEAF 


Lives on Air Alone 


The greatest 
novelty plant 
ever discovered ! 
Tradition is—a 


one of these 
plants will have 
much good luck 
and success. 





EACH TINY PLANT 
PRODUCES THIS 


Yours free—for prompt action. It will grow in your room pinned to the window 
curtain. This leaf grows a plant at every notch. The small plants may be detached 
and potted if desired. When planted in earth, it grows two feet tall and blooms beau- 
tifully The blooms may be cut and dried and they will hold their beauty for years. 
This plant is being studied by some of our leading Universities and is rating very 
high in plant evolution 


HERE’S WHAT WEATHER HOUSE OWNERS SAY— 


“I saw your Weather House at a friend's 


AS IT GROWS FOR YOU 


“My neighbors now phone me to find 
out what the weather is going to be home and the way they raved about it, 
We certainly think the Weather House 


ac t rder one for myself.” 
is marvelous” Mrs IL. S., Amsterdam, I decided to order o or my} 
Ohio Mrs. L. R., Chicago, 1 






person owning. 
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IMPORTANT! 


This is not a cheap unde- 
— storm glass. The 

eatherman Weather House 
is the original ‘‘Swiss” 
Weather House which actu- 
ally tells you the weather in 
advance. Beware of Imitations. 


BE YOUR OWN WEATHERMAN— 
4 YOU'LL KNOW TOMORROW'S WEATHER TODAY 


Why pay $5 or $10 for a barometer when you 
can predict the weather yourself, at home, 8 
to 24 hours in advance, with this accurate, 
inexpensive Weather House forecaster? It’s 
made like a little Swiss cottage, with a thatched 
green roof and small green shutters. Inside the 
house is an old witch and a little boy and girl 
When the weather’s going to be fine, the little 
boy and girl come out in front. But when bad 
weather is on the way the old witch makes an 
appearance. There is an easy-to-read thermome- 
ter on the front of the cottage that shows you the 
exact temperature. 

You can depend on knowing the condition 
of the weather from eight to twenty-four 


Made of Genuine Walnut hours in advance with this Weather House, made in U.S.A. 


... Everyone—business men, house wives, teachers, farmers, 
school children, laborers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, clubs, and 
colleges can now predict the weather in advance. Here is posi- 
tively the most amazing introductory advertising offer 
ever made. You must act quickly—prices may rise. 





Sent to You on 100% Satisfaction Guarantee. 


Simply send the FREE Gift Offer coupon below for your “‘Swiss’’ Weather House 
and free (Good Luck Leaf. When they arrive just deposit through your Postman 
$1.69 (your total cost), plus postage. Then test the Weather House for accuracy 
Watch it closely, see how perfectly it predicts the weather in advance, then if you 
don't agree it's worth many dollars more than the small cost, simply return your 
Weather House within 10 days and get your money back promptly in full without 
question 


DOUBLE VALUE COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


The Weather Man, Dept. PH, i0 DAY TRIAL COUPON 1 


430 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Send at once (1) “Swiss” Weather House and Free Good Luck Leaf. On ar- 
rival, I will pay postman $1.69 plus postage with the understanding that 
the Weather House is guaranteed to work accurately. Also I can return 
the weather house for any reason within 10 days and get my money back i 


} Send C.0O.D. 0 2 for $2.98. ) 3 for $4.00 
oe A aE. 4 
(Please print plainly) | 
a ee 
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tat 
0 Check here if you want to save postage & C.0.D. fees. Enclose cash or monev order 3 
L with coupon and we ship prepaid 
os 


